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THEINS AND OUTS OF COPYRIGHT. 





The peculiarities of the United States copy- 
right law are so imperfectly understood that 
some information on the subject given by the 
Patent Record of Baltimore will be of general 
interest : — 

Section 4948 of the revised statutes provides 
that “All records and other things relating 
to copyrights, and required by law to be pre- 
served, shall be under the control of the 
librarian of Congress, and kept and preserved 
in the Library of Congress.” 

Copyrights are granted for a period of 
twenty-eight years, and may be renewed by the 
author or his heirs for a further period of four- 
teen years, if the renewal is applied for within 


six months before the expiration of the first 
term. 


Copyright, 1900, by Witt1am H, Hits, All rights reserved, 


Copyrights may be assigned by an instru- 
ment in writing, but such assignment must be 
recorded in the office of the librarian of Con- 
gress within sixty days after its execution, in 
order to be valid as against any subsequent 
purchaser without notice of the first assign- 
ment. 

Protection under the copyright law is granted 
not only for books and literary productions, but 
also for maps, charts, dramatic or musical com- 
positions, engravings, cuts, prints, photographs 
or negatives thereof, paintings, drawings, 
chromos, statues, statuary, and models or 
designs intended to be perfected as works of 
the fine arts. 

Under the general designation “ books” are 
included books proper, pamphlets, leaflets, and 
newspaper and magazine articles. The words 
of a song also are copyrighted as a book, where 
protection is desired for the words alone. If 
protection is desired for both the words and 
the music of a song, application should be 
made under the designation “musical com- 
position.” 

A book, in order to come within the copy- 
right law, must be of a literary character; that 
is to say, it must contain reading matter, either 
original or compiled. Mere blank books, ac- 
count books, albums, or other books containing 
nothing but special ruling, or arrangements of 
columns, cannot be copyrighted. 

The words “ engraving,” “ cut,” and “ print,” 
as used in the copyright statute, are construed 
to mean only a work of art, and only such 
articles or designs of this character as possess 
artistic merit can be protected. 

Other articles not subject to copyright are 
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badges, banners, blank agreements, blank 
forms, price-lists, bonds, buttons, medals, cards, 
checks, coats of arms, crests, drafts, election 
tickets, envelopes, fans, flags, games, letter- 
heads, puzzles, seals, and tickets. 

Labels are not subject to copyright protection, 
but may be registered in the Patent Office. 

The priociple which determines the definition 
of prints rezisterable in the Copyright Office, 
and prints requiring to be registered at the 
Patent Office, is set out in the decision of the 
Commissioner of Patents in the case of ex parte 
Heinz Company ( Official Gazette of the Patent 
Office, Vol. 62, p. 1064 ), and reads as follows : — 

“It [the purpose of the act of Congress ] is 
believed to be to relegate to the Patent Office 
all registry in the general nature of, or akin to, 
copyright of things which are mere adjuncts or 
appurtenances of articles of trade, and to leave 
to the librarian of Congress the registry of 
things whose value in exchange resides in 
themselves.” 

In connection with this, it may be said that, 
under the present practice of the Patent Office, 
prints or labels which contain merely printed 
names, titles, or directions of use cannot be 
registered, but registration is confined to prints 
or labels having some artistic merit or pictorial 
representation. 

A fanciful cut or design which constitutes a 
trade-mark cannot be copyrighted, but may be 
registered in the Patent Office. 

Games of all kinds are regarded as inven- 
tions, and are therefore not within the copy- 
right law, and should be protected by letters 
patent. 

Anything in the nature of an article of manu- 
facture, if new and useful, can be patented, but 
not copyrighted. 

The publication of a work before securing 
a copyright is a dedication to the public, and 
the author loses his right to copyright pro- 
tection. 

The law requires that the subject of the 
copyright be marked as copyrighted, and no 
copyright can be protected against infringe- 
ment unless the notice prescribed by law is 
inserted in every copy produced. 

The wording of the notice is determined by 
the statute, and must be one or the other of 





these two forms: “ Entered according to act 
of Congress in the year by——in the 
office of the librarian of Congress at Washing- 
ton,” or “Copyright (date) by (full name of 
claimant ).” 

The law imposes a penalty of $100 upon any 
person who shall insert the notice of copyright, 
or words of the same purport, upon any book 
or other article which has not been copyrighted, 
or who shall knowingly issue or sell any article 
bearing such false notice. 

In order to constitute an infringement of a 
“copyright, it is not necessary that the entire 
work be copied verbatim, but the use of ma- 
terial portions of the copyrighted work would 
be an infringement. 

In deciding whether one publication is an 
infringement of the copyright of another, the 
inquiry is whether or not it is substantially the 
same as that copyrighted. Mere colorable 
changes are infringements. 

Infringement is not established by showing 
merely that one work may have been suggested 
by another, or that some parts or pages of it 
have resemblances either in method or detail. 
Such resemblances must be so close, full, and 
striking as to lead to the conclusion that the 
one is a substantial copy of the other or bor- 
rowed from it. The question is: Is the work 
complained of a servile, evasive imitation of 
the copyrighted work, or a dona fide original 
compilation ? 

In brief, the facts of each particular case 
govern the courts upon the question of infringe- 
ment, the aim being to determine, upon all of 
the facts, whether or not the alleged infringing 
matter is a substantial copy of the protected 
work. 

Abridgments of copyrighted works are not 
infringements, but the doctrine that an abridg- 
ment of a copyrighted work is not a piracy 
must be received with qualification. The ques- 
tion whether an abridgment is allowable is in- 
fluenced by various considerations: whether it 
is made in good faith, or evasively by the omis- 
sion of unimportant parts; whether it will pre- 
judice or supersede the original; whether it 
will be adapted to the same class of read- 
ers, etc. 

A fair abridgment, though it may injure the 
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sale of the original work, is not actionable as 
a violation of copyright. 

To constitute a fair abridgment, within the 
privilege, there must be real, substantial con, 
densation of the materials, and intellectual 
labor and judgment bestowed thereon, and not 
merely the facile use of the scissors, or extracts 
of the essential parts constituting the chief 
value of the original work. The work must be 
in good faith an abridgment, not a treatise in- 
terlarded with citations. 

To copy certain passages from a book, omit- 
ting others, is in no just sense an abridgment, 
as the judgment is not exercised in condensing 
the views of the author; his language is copied. 

In determining whether a work complained 
of as an infringement is a fair abridgment, 
neither the intention of the party nora com- 
parison of one page or a number of pages is a 
guide, but the character of the work must de- 
pend upon its matter, and the question is to be 
determined upon the facts of the particular case. 

If the leading design truly is to abridge a 
work and cheapen the price, and this by mental 
labor is faithfully done, there is no ground for 
a prosecution by the owner of a copyright of 
the principal work; it is otherwise if the 
abridgment or similar work is colorable or a 
mere substitute. 

Some similarities and some use of prior 
works, even to the copying of small parts, are 
tolerated in such books as dictionaries, gazet- 
teers, grammars, maps, arithmetics, almanacs, 
concordances, cyclopedias, itineraries, guide- 
books, and similar publications, if the main de- 
sign and execution are in reality novel and im- 
proved, and not a mere cover for important 
piracies. 

In compiling such works, the materials of all, 
to a considerable extent, must be the same. 
Novelty and improvement can be substantial in 
scarcely any case, unless the matter is abridged, 
or a material change is made in the arrange- 
ment, or more modern information is added, or 
errors are corrected, or omissions are supplied. 

In addition to the information given by the 
Patent Record, it may be said that when an 
article has once been published, even in an 
obscure journal, without the protection of copy- 
right, it cannot afterward be sold by the author. 





Publication without copyright gives a manu- 
script to the world, and the author has no more 
right to it afterward than anybody else. 

The ethics of reprinting published matter 
are not universally understood. Matter from 
an uncopyrighted periodical may be reprinted 
without permission, but asa matter of courtesy 
due credit should be given. If the periodical 
is copyrighted, permission must be obtained 
before the article can be reprinted in full, but 
in common practice such matter can be re- 
printed without permission if no more than one- 
third of any prose article is used and if proper 
credit is given. Publishers of copyrighted 
magazines usually do not object to the reprint- 
ing in full of short poems, provided due credit 
is given. When either poetry or prose is re- 
printed, credit should always be given to the 
author, as well as to the periodical in which the 
matter originally appeared. 

Anauthor may copyright his manuscript be- 
fore offering it to editors, but if when it is pub- 
lished the announcement of his copyright is 
not printed in the ordinary way, “ Copyright 
(date) by (full name of claimant ),” his copy- 
right afterward is void, although the matter 
may be protected by the general copyright of 
the publication in which it appears. 

To perfect a copyright of a story that is 
printed serially, as in a magazine, two copies 
of each part must be sent to the librarian of 
Congress as soon as published, and when the 
matter is brought out in book form two copies 
of the book also must be forwarded. 

Copyright in the United States began in 
1783 when Massachusetts and Connecticut 
passed copyright laws. No copyright legis- 
lation was enacted by the United States till 
1700, when the law of May 3 was enacted, en- 
titled, ‘“‘ An act for the encouragement of learn- 
ing by securing the copies of maps, charts, and 
books to the authors and proprietors of such 
copies during the times therein mentioned.” 
Under this law it is probable that Dr. Daniel 
Ramsay, of South Carolina, copyrighted the 
first books, his History of the Revolution, and 
his History of South Carolina. He had ap- 
pealed to Congress, May 5, 1789, for the passage 
of such a law. Edward H. Spencer. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


o*s 


Publishing a book generally is slow business, 
even after the manuscript has been accepted. 
The form of the volume must be decided on, 
the type to be used must be selected, the style 
of the pages must be fixed, the title-page must 





be prepared and copyright secured, the manu. 
script must be duly edited to prepare it for the 
printer, suitable paper must be found and 


‘bought, a cover design must be prepared, and 


illustrations in some cases must be made. 
After the book has gone through the press, ad- 
vance copies must be made for the publishers’ 
salesmen, by whom the whole country is can- 
vassed for orders from the booksellers. Copies: 
must be sent to England for copyright, and for 
simultaneous publication there. Review copies 
must be sent to the newspapers, and press no- 
tices and advertisements must be prepared and 
properly sentout. Finally, when the day of 
publication comes, the edition of the book must 
be distributed, and from that time on constant 
endeavor must be exercised to promote its sale. 


* 
* #* 


Perhaps authors will see after reading this 
why it is not reasonable to send a manuscript 
toa publisher in November with the expec- 
tation that it will be brought out in book form 
for the holidays. Ordinarily it takes months 
to get a book ready for the market, after its 
publication has been decided on. Occasionally 
a book is hurried through in shorter time, as in 
the case of Miss Glasgow’s “Voice of the 
People.” Her manuscriptleft her hands late in 
February, when it was forwarded from Rich- 
mond, Va., to New York. It was read and ac- 
cepted at once, and the first week in April it 
was on sale everywhere. The record for quick 
printing of a book was made in New York sev- 
eral years ago, when a publishing house took 
an order on Monday for a cloth-covered 12mo 
volume of 350 pages, and actually shipped 2,000 
copies of the book on the following Wednesday. 
The type was set (by machinery) for the 
whole 350 pages before work stopped Monday 
night. Electrotype plates were made so rap. 
idly that on Tuesday morning several printing 
presses were set in motion. In the mean time 
covers were being made in the bindery, and by 
Wednesday morning the binders had the book 
in hand. Two thousand volumes were com- 
pleted that day, and the edition of 10,000 copies 
was wholly out of the way before Saturday 
night. It should be noted, however, that this 
was a feat of book-making, not of publishing: 
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Making a book and publishing a book are 
two widely different things. 
* ° * 

The derivation of the word “preface ” im- 
plied in Joel Benton’s article reprinted in this 
month’s WRITER is not exactly accurate. 
“Preface” is derived from the Latin prefatio, 
from pre@fari, to speak or say beforehand, from 
pre, before, and fari, fatus, to speak, not from 
pre, before and facere, factum, to do or make, 
as Mr. Benton seems to think. A preface, 
therefore, is not something “ made before,” but 
something to be “said before,” and it makes 
no difference when it is written, so long as it is 
printed at the beginning of the book. The 
German “Vorwort” and the old English 
“Foreword” express the same idea: viz., some 
introductory remarks, like the prelude to a song. 


* 
* * 


To the examples of mixed metaphor given in 
the April WRITER may be added a sentence by 
the renowned M. Blowitz, who recently wrote 
from Paristo the Loudon Times : — 


La Liberté is one of those amphibious journals that, waiting 


to see which way the wind blows, sometimes unexpectedly turn 
the scale. 


* 
* * 


Also to the examples of freak English given 
inthe March WriTeER in Arthur Fosdick’s 
article it seems fitting to add this letter, re- 
ceived by a New York publisher from a man 
in Havana and printed in the April Critic : — 

“ Sir X. X—and Co. 
** My respectable Sir 

“IT have one manuscript over ‘Cuban Prehistory’ he have 
100 fourth of paper writing made for my; if you please made 
of the book print stamp, I for those he soon the dominion 
property of the book if you by she in the cuestion give me one 
price, I don’t you forget that the business is it very good, I 
would some 1ov book print made in his house 

‘“*— Direction streat . . . in Havana City. 

Oe Bic 
* 
* . 


Commenting on this letter, “ The Lounger” 


of the Critic says: “ We are led to believe that 


this writer acquired his command over the lan- 
guage by means of some such book as the fa- 
mous Portuguese Grammar. The publisher 
who received this gem might well have replied 
in the words of that famous text-book, ‘ Don’t 
you are ashamed to give mea’ letter ‘as like?... 


never i was seen a so much bad’ piece of Eng- 
lish.” 

The Portuguese Grammar, by the way, was 
published in Paris forty-five years ago by J.-P. 
Ailland, Monlon e Ca., and the full title was 
O Nova Giua da Conversacao em Portugueze 
dInglez. The preface concluded with this strik- 
ing sentence : — 


**We expect then, who the little book (for the care what 
we wrote him, and for her typographical correction ) that may 
be worth the acceptation of the studious persons, and especially 
of the Youth, at which we dedicate him particularly.” 


The publishers, it is said, on learning that 
the great demand for the book was not due to 
its educational value, attempted to recall the 
edition and never printed another. The book 
was, however, reprinted in England, but in the 
new form lost much of its maive and childlike 
charm. Here is a quotation; it comes under 
“ The Fishing ” 

“Give me quick the rod, Ah! thereis, it is a lamprey. 
You mistake you, it is a frog! ... Perhaps I do best to 
fish with the leap. ... I desire that you may be more 


happy and more skilful whoa certain fisher, what have fished 
all day without to can take nothing.” 


. 
* * 

That others besides foreigners can write re- 
markable English is shown by this letter, re- 
ceived not long ago by a New York publisher 
from a literary “aspirant” down in Ten- 


nessee :— 


Mayesville, Tenn., March 19, 1900. 
Gentlemen : — 


I wish to put my life Before the puBlic if I can Get Anuf 
Out of it to give me a’start in the world. I led a Criminal life 
21 years Arested 29 times shot at 27 times Released on 9 haBis 
Corpas Warents. Broke 13 Jales Convicted 7 times Broke 1 
pen and taken 27 Convicts with me. Waylaid and shot my 
fathern law twice married and seperated and Divossed and have 
reformed with nothing if I can get a start in the World Bye 
putting my life Before the puBlic I will doo so I have Con- 
sulted several company But I want the Best I can get so I Will 


close hoping to hear from you soon Youes truley, 


* 
* * 


The poem headed “ The Peacemaker,” which 
was printed in Les/ie’s Weeky Ms':1 24, 
over the signature of Lue Vernon, was copied, 
with one slight change, from McGuffey’s 
“Fourth Reader,” where it is entitled ‘“‘ The 
Dying Soldier.” , 

* * 

The /deal Review is the name chosen for 
the magazine that has been published for the 
past few months as the Mew Cyc/le, and that 
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was formerly the Metaphysical Magazine. 
THE WRITER will try to keep its readers in- 
formed as to the name of this periodical, even 
if it changes every month. W. H. H. 





PREFACES AND THE COLOPHON. 





I am not sure that any one knows the inven- 
tor of the preface, except that it is coeval with 
books. Once the prefatory fashion was stren- 
uously exigent, and in no case optional. A 
house might exist without a doorplate or a 
name, but no book cou!d properly go forth with- 
out a preface. In ancient times many books 
were top-heavied by this lumbering and stilted 
portico; and, so elaborate and solemn it often 
was, that it must have sometimes been harder 
to prepare than was the making of the book it 
heralded. 

The Latin members of the word hint with no 
uncertainty that the preface is constructed be- 
fore the writing of the book to which it is at- 
tached. But here comes the paradox. While 
saying “made before" it is almost invariably 
made after the book itself is finished, for an 
author never knows with much exactness 
whither his fancies will carry him. The book 
he begins is not always the book he finishes. 

Prefaces are not uniformly of one type, 

though the early and most prevalent kind is 
the apologetic. Bookmaking, to be sure, is 
not necessarily a crime: but when we consider 
how plentiful books had become as far back as 
Solomon's time, on which unnumberedness he 
made an enduring remark, we must be seriously 
impressed with the grave responsibility an 
author takes upon himself when he throws upon 
the market one more. The reasons given for 
this audacity are not always very convincing; 
but it is on some accounts a thoroughly whole- 
some convention that has for so long a period 
compelled an author to justify in some way his 
performance. On occasions not infrequent 
some greater author than the maker of the 
book has prefaced it, and stood sponsor for it, 
or it has been dedicated by permission to a 
great notability, to make it seem important, and 
to smooth, if not make, its career. : 

The preface explanatory of the book’s con- 
tents, and the preface condescending, such as 


Uriah Heep might have written, are well 
known. The first species, in a scientific or his- 
torical treatise, has its use, but the last named 
were better left unwritten. There are prefaces, 
like Matthew Arnold’sto Wordsworth’s selected 
poems, that are really not so much prefaces 
as they are monographs upon the subject matter 
that follows them. These, when written by an 
author so charming, and wise, and witty as Ar- 
nold, cannot well be spared. They justify not 
only what follows, but they justify themselves. 

Then, too, there is the preface which Charles 
Lamb only, or some one of kindred gifts, can 
write, which the “Elia” essays have long made 
familiar tous. Its very form and manner give 
a fillip to its deliciousness, so that nothing in 
the book surpasses it. In this fact, perhaps, 
may rest the objection that to write the preface 
so well is to incur the charge of offering 
the best wine at the beginning of the feast. 
But in thus recording the death of * Elia” with 
humorous and grotesque realness, the suppos- 
edly dead writer proved himself to have been 
never more alive. 

After all, it is the pompous, big-worded, and 
long-drawn-out preface that is the misery to be 
exclaimed against. No reader cares for this 
thing. The wisest authors now omit such su- 
perfluous “ scoring” or running about before 
the race begins. It is all very well for an au- 
thor to be serious in his book if his topic or 
aim requires this quality, but he should be 
careful in talking about what he hasdone. In 
other words, he must not himself take himself, 
or his performance, too seriously. And, be- 
sides, have we not all heard that “good wine 
needs no bush”? 

Should not good books amply justify them- 
selves, even as the almanacs and directories, 
which are “no books,” do? If their contents 
fail to do this, who but the author is to blame ? 
He should feel that he has made a mistake in 
the majority of cases if his reader must go to 
the long preface to find what his book is driv- 
ing at. Fora book, like beauty, should be ‘its 
own excuse for being.” 

I know that the elder Disraeli says (or some- 
thing like it) that it shows a failure in taste to 
leave an elaborate preface unread, for in this, 
he claims, the author has put his “attar ofi 
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roses.” But he forgot to say that of that com- 
modity one drop is more than enough, as any 
perfumer could have told him. 

Were the preface reduced to the space of the 
colophon, that useful and ornamental device, 
now nearly obsolete, one need not so much ob- 
ject to it, since egotism and superfluity cannot 
live or be offensive in so narrow a compass. 
Good taste would suggest that we should more 
often call the colophon back, and relegate the 
wordy preface to some appropriate limbo for 
antiquated and outworn bric-A-brac.— Foe/ 
Benton, in The New York Times. 





2 


THE LITERARY ASPIRANT. 





The literary aspirant in New York, which is 
typical of other literary fields, is, generally 
speaking, according to my personal experience, 
persona non grata in editorial offices. The 
youth in his rural nativity who fondly dreams, 
therefore, of metropolitan literary conquest had 
best reckon with this fact before his journey 
hither. A return ticket as traveling companion 
might also well be provided in case of bad or 
protracted walking. It is, of course, extremely 
fascinating to dréam of awakening some morn- 
ing to find one’s self famous, to have the so-called 
literary world at one’s beck and call, to be the 
social lion, sought after, toasted, and petted, but 
there are some difficulties in the way of secur- 
ing the realization of such a dream. Many 
have bitterly noted the tendency of dreams to 
go by contraries. 

Theoretically, it seems so easy by means of 
pencil and paper, available to any one. to write 
undying words, and to tell stories that shall 
move the world, by means of which the name 
of the writer shall go thundering down the 
ages and be numbered among the immortal 
band. The road seems royal, and with visions 
of Benjamin Franklin entering Philadelphia 
with a loaf under each arm, many literary 
aspirants have entered New York, from time to 
time, with manuscripts carefully written on one 
side of the paper and folded ( not rolled ) neatly 
bestowed in their pockets, presently to find, 
only too quickly, that the most cherished illu- 
sions will fade, and that the world is, after all, 
very cold and unfeeling. 


Let us suppose that the first professional 
visit of a literary aspirant chances to be made 
at the Mew York Sun office. A bright youth 
receives the manuscript and says, without emo- 
tion, that “it will be handed to our Reader, who 
will report upon its acceptance in a few days, 
perhaps to-morrow, and if you can return, you 
can then have an answer.” The literary 
aspirant, whose ideas of newspaper methods 
are apt to be somewhat rudimentary, of course, 
returns the next day. It may be so that the 
eye can follow the boy to the Reader's desk, 
upon which many manuscripts are littered. 
The one left the day before has possibly 
lingered unread. The boy says afew words.to 
the Reader. A search follows: the precious 
manuscript is found. The Reader seizes it, 
withdraws it from its envelope, hurriedly 
glances at page one, noting name of unknown 
author, turns quickly to the middle of the story, 
skims half a page, and as a finality looks at the 
last sheet before mechanically handing it back 
as unavailable. The ordeal is soon over, and 
the literary aspirant journeys down the winding 
stairs to the open, feeling that, somehow, the 
expected and possibly deserved consideration 
of the submitted manuscript has not been given. 

The Sux pays eight dollars a column should 
it accept, but the contributor must cutfrom the 
paper the contributed article and mail it to the 
business office on or before Thursday, in order 
to receive payment on the Saturday following. 
Discovering all this for the first time, the liter- 
ary aspirant, with limited capital, is apt to have 
a pronounced chill. In the offices of the 777. 
bune, the Zimes, the Herald, the Wor/d, the 
Journal, and indeed most of the daily papers, 
similar methods are in use, and, as a rule, 
the only persons with whom the aspirant can 
have personal contact are boys, often im- 
pertinent and generally indifferent. 

The Heradd, in particular, discourages by 
every possible means, except exclusion, the 
visits of those one would suppose they would 
be glad towelcome. They provide, it is true, a 
reception room for visitors, around the walls ot 
which pictures are hung. Any one calling to 
see the Hera/d must fill out a signed requisi- 
tion, stating business, and is then kept waiting 
in this room while the uniformed attendant goes 
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ostensibly to find out if the editor is in. (He 
really goes to see if the editor covering the de- 
partment wants to bother with the aspirant or 
not.) The visitor is told that the editor is 
out, or that he is very busy, according to 
circumstances. Most of the correspondence 
conducted by the Hera/d with would-be con- 
tributors is anonymous, possibly because the 
staff is so apt to be shaken up, reorganized, or 
entirely changed. 

The young writer who visits the Outlook 
office has polite attention, and is met by an edi- 
torial delegate, but is very soon made aware 
of the fact that the editors of the Outlook, as 
well as the delegate, are all very busy, and 
that most of their material is derived through 
regular channels; “ we shall, of course, be very 
glad to consider anything you may be pleased 
to submit, but as to its acceptance, it would 
manifestly be impossible to decide until after 
we have had an opportunity of examining it,” is 
approximately the formula in use at the Out- 
Zook office. Sometimes Hamilton W. Mabie is 
thus encountered, and the literary aspirant can 
but lament inability to prolong a conference 
with him, such is his charming personality. 

In the /ndependent office a system somewhat 
similar to that of the Youth's Companion and 
St. Nicholas prevails. All manuscripts offered 
to the Vouth’s Companion are first read by a 
regular Reader. Those considered meritorious 
by him are passed over to the next highest in 
the scale of critical judgment, until the chief 
editor is reached, and the few remaining and 
then thoroughly sifted manuscripts are finally 
accepted or rejected. 

If one could photograph and describe scenes 
in a war not yet declared, and those who were 
to triumph therein, Harper's Weekly might 
buy material such as this of a literary vaga- 
bond, but they are otherwise apt to have their 
own correspondents, who cover everything. 
The same is true of Lesdie’s Weekly and of 
Col.ier’s. 

From many points of view, the monthlies are 
the ideal mediums for the literary aspirant. 
They offer opportunities for elaboration not 
always present in the weeklies, and for illus- 
tration not present in the dailies. If one could 


always write for them on commission, the ele- 


ment of uncertainty would be eliminated, and 
they would be quite idealistic. But they also 
have their drawbacks. Aimsiee’s, for example, 
knows not what it wants, save that it must be 
of “human interest.” The story may have 
strength, style, pathos, wit, everything set 
down in the rhetorics, but if in the opinion of 
the dark-eyed editor it lacks the somewhat 
vague quality of “human interest,” it is as 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 

The Home Fournal does not welcome the 
literary aspirant, and if he calls, the air of the 
editor is distrait in interview. 

The Broadway Magazine cheerfully admits 
to the visiting aspirant that it is not very 
serious, and will have none of the manuscripts 
of those who are. 

The Century, Scribner's, and Harper's all do 
sometimes open their doors to literary aspi- 
rants. The early experience of Stevenson 
with the Century is, however, only a typical 
case, and not by any means unique. While it 
is no doubt true that the great magazines do 
desire to discover unknown writers of promise, 
they none of them offer them unreservedly 
much consideration and encouragement. Ifa 
new writer could suddenly spring fully armed 
and equipped into being, and view, as did the 
mythical Minerva from the head of Jupiter, 
the editors would perhaps print his contribu- 
tions, and post his name conspicuously among 
those “who will contribute to our magazine 
during the coming year.” 

Happy is the free lance, therefore, who sur- 
vives! 

Again, most of the magazines are like Self 
Culture, practically made up for six or more 
months in advance, a fact that the literary 
aspirant does not always know, and not know- 
ing is seriously handicapped. The editor of a 
great magazine is in part obliged to provide 
for future publication from the very fact of 
necessary absence from home in Europe and 
elsewhere in search of attractions. This is ed- 
itorially the case with the Ladies’ Home Four- 
nal, and contributions during proxy editorship 
must be left to the tender mercies of the 
one upon whom the real editor’s mantle has 
fallen, but whose power is very small. Tem- 
perament and caprice are powerful elements in 
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determining the fate of a manuscript, and it 
would be found better if the literary aspirant 
could label his manuscript and compel the ob- 
servance of such a label—‘“to be considered 
only just after a good dinner.” The aspirant 
must not only be a good writer, but he must 
likewise be a good salesman. 

The Book Buyer, the Bookman, and the Critic, 
as organs of book publishers, all occupy spe- 
cial fields, and from their very nature as such 
organs are all surrounded by conditions that 
are peculiar, and that do not count in favor of 
the literary aspirant. They are alike erratic 
in various ways. They are hedged about 
against the innocent or inexperienced writer as 
Job in his prosperity was hedged about against 
the machinations of the Evil One. The ne- 
cessity for considering and booming the authors 
of books published by their respective firms, 
while not entirely paramount, has more influ- 
ence than might be supposed by those who do 
not know. In practice it will surely be found 
that thoughts of literary aspirants seldom if 
ever flit with cordiality across the editorial sun 
disks of any of these mediums. 

The Metropolitan Magazine has a staff that 
is expected to provide the material it uses. 
Some journals also doing business on this plan 
hesitate not to reject a contribution offered, 
and then to work up the idea derived’ there- 
from, through their own staff, to the detriment 
of the aspirant. 

It is not easy for an unknown aspirant to 
enter the editorial department of Frank Les- 
lie’s Popular Monthly. \f the coming guest 
is not welcomed, the departing one is cordially 
speeded. 

The literary output of Everybody's Maga- 
zine is under the control of Pearson’s, and the 
aspirant who calls or sends stuff direct loses 
just that much time. 

The Art Amateur has a frosty temperature 
for those unknown to the editor. Dis- 
appointed ones may weep if they choose out- 
side the office doors. The Art Jnterchange 
is far more considerate, but the editor of the 
Interchange is an expert on reading character 
and literary ability by means of handwriting 
and of physiognomy, so that he can tell by 
reading your letter, offering a contribution, or 


by loooking at you carelessly if you call, 
whether your stuff is likely to be available, 
without the trouble of reading the material. 
Contributors must call for payments, unless 
otherwise arranged. 

The editorial management of Zu'ry Month 
is new. The editor is pleasant, but he is very 
limited in his appropriations for contributions. 
The agreed check is, however, promptly sent 
subsequent to publication. 

The management of Success is ordinarily 
not very considerate of literary aspirants. 
Their unsvlicited offerings of manuscripts are 
very numerous, and their examinations are at 
times somewhat slow, which is often a serious 
item to the writer who depends upon the sale 
of his manuscripts for income. 

The Home Magazine will fastidiously con- 
sider anything offered, especially if accom- 
panied with illustrations, but its compensating 
rates are low, and the editor makes it a rule 
never to permit a contributor to fancy his work 
is really good, for if a literary aspirant should 
once come to realize that he can do meritori- 
ous work, he might want more money for it, or 
sometime think of offering his manuscripts 
to one of the stronger magazines. 

Munsey’s says “ yes,” and means “no.” As 
is the case with others, a beautifully printed 
form istused to reject manuscripts, that upon 
receipt consoles those whose funds grow low 
and whose hearts grow sick waiting and hop- 
ing for long-delayed checks almost as much as 
if the check itself had come. Some authors col- 
lect these forms as others do postage stamps. 

The Churchman has no time for any one, 
except it be a specialist. No literary aspirants 
need apply. 

The Gentlewoman gets many of its features 
from Europe. It is well for the would-be con- 
tributor to remember this fact in doing busi- 
ness with the magazine. The editor is seldom 
at the office, and the rush and crush is thereby 
avoided by her. 

There are many magazines, like the /mfres- 
stonist, the (new) Criterion, the Ledger 
Monthly, a few of the trade papers and others, 
that pay a cent per word or thereabouts, which 
is a good average rate. It appears quite in- 
significant when compared with the twenty- 
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five cents a word that Kipling now gets or the 
Richard Harding Davis rates, but very good 
when contrasted with the five dollars a column 
of 1,200 to 1,400 words paid by the Brooklyn 
Eagle, or the approximate rates of the Mew 
York Tribune. 

It is a mooted question whether it is more 
beneficial for the literary aspirant to call in 
person when offering copy or to submit the 
manuscript by mail. The experience of the 
writer has been that the personal offering is 
best, although the exactly opposite view is 
taken bya friend of his, who has done con- 
siderable business with the Forum, the Even- 
ing Post, the New England Magazine, and 
some others. The magazines are for the most 
part more considerate, and generally pay a 
little better rate than do daily newspapers; 
they usually give credit for authorship, some- 
times adding a short biographical note in re- 
gard to the author; and the better paper used 
by them makes it possible to obtain more satis- 
factory results in the way of illustration. On 
the other hand, the greater frequency of the 
issuance of a daily makes it more of a con- 
sumer of material, and to some extent offsets 
their lower compensating but more-quickly- 
paid price, the often neglected credit and 
poorer illustration. Not quite so much care is 
lavished upon literary form in newspapers as 
by magazines, and toa lesser extentin week- 
lies. Sometimes two editors on the same 
paper will have conflicting ideas as to excel- 
lerice of offered work, and the copy rejected by 
one may be accepted by the other, so that 
there is no end of sustained interest in the 
business. If, happily, a writer is fortunate 
enough to be able to create a demand for his 
work, so that he is invited to contribute, he 
can easily secure regular payment at the rate 
of fifteen dollars or more per thousand words, 
which would, of course, amount to something 
over one hundred dollars a week, even if the 
number of daily words produced were but 
1,150— not a very considerable task for a fa- 
cile writer. The literary aspirant is, however, 
not usually so fortunately situated when he be- 
gins, and if he succeeds, he will have done so, 
as arule, in spite of the editors, rather than 
because of them. With industry and ideas, 


but without other favoring circumstances, such 
asa specialty, a literary aspirant may, with 
more or less confidence, however, hope for 
$750 to $1,000 per annum. With ideas, but 
lacking industry, the sum easily dwindles and 
becomes $500 or less, so that, when all is said, 
it finally remains true that the same energy 
that is signified by and required for literary 
success on the part of the aspirant applied in 
other directions, according to Rossiter John- 
son, who is himself something of an authority, 
will yield fruit, some sixty and some one hun- 
dred fold better. — One of the Brotherhood. in 
the Independent. 


eo —— 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Crawford. —* Probably because of the large 
amount of work I have produced, my friends 
think I must have a very easy time of it in writ- 
ing my novels,” remarked F. Marion Crawford 
the other day. “All my books are the result 
of the greatest possible research, and the hard- 
est kind of labor in putting them in suitable 
form for the public. Itis impossible for me to 
sitdown and do what I am told many authors 
are capable of doing —turn out a novelin a 
few weeks. It may be that some novelists can 
turn out their best effort by the simple process 
of talking to a typewriter, but 1 am not that, 
lucky. To write a book that the public has 
any lasting regard for, one must not alone 
count the actual time spent in writing, but in 
the preparation as well. 

“It took me about eight months to write 
‘Via Crucis,’ but that represents only a small 
amount of the work really expended on it. | 
first conceived the idea of ‘ Via Crucis’ shortly 
after I had finished my ‘Ave Roma.’ The 
character of the knight is atrue one. Sucha 
man really lived, although no one knows what 
his real name was. I had always the greatest 
interest in the time of the Second Crusade, 
one of the most impressive events of me- 
dizval history, and I took the deepest interest 
in my long search for material for ‘ Via Crucis.” 
After getting my material together, ‘ Via Crucis” 
was commenced, unknowingly at the time, on 
the same date that I started work on my ‘Mr 
Isaacs ’— a fifth of March. 

* But the eight months of actual writing and 
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rewriting did not represent the completion of 
the work as it now appears in book-form. After 
it appeared as a magazine serial in this country, 
I went over it again and touched it up here and 
there. Then I turned it over to my publishers. 

“On my return to Italy I shall at once start 
work ona new book, which will be ot a some. 
what different nature from my other efforts. It 
will be historical in character and deal with the 
marvelous history of Southern Italy.”— San 
Francisco Argonaut. 


Crockett. — Crockett, the novelist, stumbled 
upon success. For several years he had been 
writing leading editorials, but one day he did 
not feel like writing, and in despair he sent to 
the editor a sketch, afterward incorporated in 
“ The Stickit Minister,” which he had written 
nearly two years before to amuse his wife. 
The next day he received from his editor the 
following note: “Send no more leaders, but 
more of those sketches.” A few days later the 
editor coolly remarked to Mr. Crockett: “I did 
not know you could write. Why didn’t you 
tell me before?” — Christian . Endeavor 
World. 


Dickson. — Harris Dickson, the author of 
“The Black Wolf’s Breed,” is a young Vicks- 
burg lawyer. On being asked for the story of 
his book, he spoke interestingly of how it hap- 
pened. It seems that this particular work was 
in his mind for several years, not, however, 
with any idea of doing anything with it, but 
merely as a story which had possibilities. The 
idea was formed from reading the narratives of 
the early explorers, memoirs of pioneer set- 
tlers, and almost everything which bore upon 
the romantic history of the first settlements 
along the Gulf of Mexico and lower Missis- 
sippi. The story took no tangible form, until, 
as Mr. Dickson laughingly says : — 

“Two years ago the yellow fever scared the 
life out of the sinners all over the country. 
They quarantined everything, shut up every- 
thing, and left. I stayed at home, and had 
nothing whatever to do for more than two 
months. 

“I employed the time writing this story. 
By the time business recommenced the story 
was finished. As it had then served my pur- 


pose in tiding over a long idle summer, I put 
it aside and went to work at my profession 
again. The manuscript was forgotten for a 
year and a half. Then, quite by accident, it 
was sent to the Bowen-Merrill Company, was 
promptly accepted, and I was asked to come 
to Indianapolis for conference.” 

By this time Mr. Dickson had become in- 
volved in politics and was exceedingly busy. 
However, he went to Indianapolis and made a 
contract for publication. From what was 
learned of the critics who had carefully ex- 
amined and criticised the work, he believed it 
could be improved by a complete revision. 


* This the author undertook during the campaign 


in which he was then engaged, and he ad- 
mitted that it was not very pleasant to ride 
over the country, make political speeches 
during the day, and, returning to his office, 
write all night on this book. But it had to be 
done, and he was equal to it. 

To write an historical novel is not quite so 
easy as that traditional act of “falling offa 
log”; it requires the rare but happy combina- 
tion of knowledge and imagination — knowl- 
edge of the times, the country, and the charac- 
ters, and a vivid imagination to present them 
properly, with artistic regard for proportions 
of foreground and perspective. When ques- 
tioned about the historical portion, Mr. Dick- 
son said: — 

‘* While the historical material'was gathered 
by diligent reading of accepted authorities, the 
local settings were entirely got from personal 
observation and familiarity with every spot 
and place told of. 

“Tl have had opportunities to tramp through 
those portions of France described, and have 
hunted and fished for years along the coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico. I may say that in whatever 
other particular my work may be defective, it is 
at least true as to places described and histor- 
ical events. 

“ While the action of the story only covers a 
period of about four months, the events them- 
selves embrace a period of almost twenty years. 
The careful and critical scholar could thus 
probably point out inconsistencies in point of 
time. But the true proportions of events, and 
their dependence one upon the other, have 
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been carefully preserved.” — Carrie S. Maho- 
ney, in the Atlanta Constitution. 


Apropos of “ The Black Wolf’s Breed,” here 
is an interesting detail as to the writing of it. 
Harris Dickson lives in Mississippi, and when 
he came to describe the road to Versailles from 
Dieppe he found his books on France inade- 
quate. His recollections of that part of France 
were confused. Therefore, what did he do but 
pack his trunk and cross the ocean. He then 
made a walking tour from Dieppe to Ver- 
sailles expressly for the purpose of describing 
the road. — Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


Van Zile. — E. S. Van Zile says of his latest 
book: “This tale had its origin in a half page 
of Francis Parkman’s ‘ La Salle.’ I had never 
written historical romance, and while I felt the 
inspiration of an incident lightly touched upon 
by Parkman, I realized that a large amount of 
drudgery was necessary to give the story I had 
in mind its reassemblance. I began investiga- 
tions connected with the Mississippi sun-wor- 
shipers —the Natchez Indians —and as I pur- 
sued my studies my tale developed itself. 
Historicallyand ethnologically the data used in 
my story are absolutely accurate, unless the ac- 
cepted authorities are at fault. 

“ Parkman will prove to be a gold mine to 
the American  story-tellers of the future. 
Gilbert Parker, Mrs. Catherwood, and others 
have already profited by the inspiration that 
lurks between the covers of his too few 
volumes. I firmly believe that the American 
historical romance is not a fad, but a fixture. 
The more romantic the achievements of to-day, 
the greater will be the interest in every feature 
of our national past. In other words, I believe 
that La Salle’s voyage down the Mississippi 
gains a new significance because our arms 


have become a factor in the Far East.” 
> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Dramatization of Books. — The drama- 
tization of books is the Jatest stage phenomenon, 
and it has assumed such importance that the 
writer of a novel now seems to have the manager 
in view while he is writing for the publisher. 
The writer of a book may not become his own 

«dramatizer, but the dramatization, even if by 





other hands, is profitable to him. With the 
dramatic writer the problem is to find his sub- 
ject. The book gives it, and the theatrical 
manager is willing to compensate the writer in 
liberal fashion. Therefore, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that, during the past year, the 
American writers of books have been among 
the best writers of plays. The theatrical mana- 
ger now takes the same chair as the editor, 
and accepts fiction for the stage, as the latter 
does for his magazine. With the first symp- 
toms of success of “To Have and to Hold,” 
the author of that novel received for the dra- 
matic rights offers enough by wire and letter 
to filla large scrap-book.— Gustav Kobbé, in 
the May Forum. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Soqvare Pacs. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 507 pp. Cloth, 
$1. 50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1900. 

A new story by Mrs. Whitney is always an 
event to girls, and, one may say with truth, to 
older readers, too. Her books are always noble, 
sweet, and pure, with people of the right kind 
in them, and without being prosy or priggish in 
the least, they always inculcate admirable moral 
lessons. “Square Pegs” is no exception to 
the rule. The heroine of the tale is a charming 
creature, and the story of her girl-life and her de- 
velopment into womanhood is told naturally and 
ina delightful way. The proper adjustment of 
one’s self to circumstances is the key note of 
the book. 


Dorotuy AND Her Frienps. By Ellen Olney Kirk. 35: 
pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1900. 
Those who enjoyed “ Dorothy Deane” will 

find equal pleasure in Mrs. Kirk’s new book. 

It describes Dorothy's life in her new home, 

tells of the new friends she had there, and of 

the old friends who came to visit her, and de- 
scribes the parties and outings that they all so 
much enjoyed. 

From Pot-C.Loset To Patais Roya; or, How a Tirep 
Hovusexeerer Went To Europe. By Mary V. Littell. 
119 pp Stiff paper, 25 cents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie 
Publishing Co. 1899. 

The interest of this sketch of the incidents 
of a European journey is enhanced rather than 
lessened by the frequent glimpses of the 
author's individuality that are vouchsafed to 
the reader. Miss Littell writes in a free 
and easy style and her descriptions of what she 
saw abroad are always entertaining. 


Tue Seconp Puonocrapnic Reaper. By Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard. 52 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Cincinnati: 
The Phonographic Institute Company. 1899. 


The exercises in this Reader are engraved 
in the easy reporting style of phonography, ac- 
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cording to Benn Pitman’s “ Manual,” and the 
selections may be found in ordinary print in 
McGuffey’s “ Revised Sixth Reader.” Benn 
Pitman’s phonography is one of the four 
standard systems, and the student who adopts 
it will make no mistake. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


Practica, AuTuHorsHip. By James Knapp Reeve. 287 pp. 
Cloth, $3.00. Cincinati: The Editor Publishing Company. 


1900. 
PuBLisHING A Boox. By Charles Welsh. 


45 pp. Paper 
50 cents. Boston: . : 


D.C. Heath & Co. 1899 

Str Wa ter Scott. By James Hay. With frontispiece 
portrait. 912 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 1899. 

One Year. By Dorothea Gerard. 325 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1900. 

Tue GRAND MADEMOISELLE. James Eugene Farmer. 337 pp. 
Cloth. $1.25. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1899. 

Ourtsipe THE Rapius. By W. Pett Ridge. 309 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. New York: Dodd. Mead, & Co. 1900. j 

CAMPING on THE ST. Lawrence. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Illustrated. 412 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1899. 

Sermons in STONES, AND IN OTHER THINGS. By Amos R. 
Wells. Cloth, $1.00. New York: Doubleday & McClure 
Company. 1899. 

SonGs oF ALL THE CoLLEGES. Compiled and arranged by 
David B. Chamberlain ( Harvard )and Karl P. Harrington 
( Wesleyan ). 218 pp. Cloth. New York: Hinds & Noble. 


1900. 

Tue Domestic BLunpers oF Women. By A Mere Man. 
Illustrated. 198 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 1900. 

Tue Ricuts or War AND Peace. By Hugo Grotius. Pa- 
per, 5cents. Boston: Directors of the Old South Work. 
1 


goo. 

CasseLi’s NaTIoNAL Liprary. No. 332.—Antony and 
Cleopatra. No. 333.— Paradise Lost, Vol. I. No. 334.— 
Paradise Lost, Vol. II. No. 335.—The Task, 
Other Poems. By William Cowper. Paper, 10 cents each. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 1899. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tut Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
en receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THs Writer when they write. } 


A Literary Surine ( Dove Cottage ). 
liam Knight. Century (38 c. ) for May. 

A Port’s Kinpness ( Anecdote of Whittier ). 
by a fac-simile letter. Klyda Richardson Steege. 
las (28 c. ) for May. 

Tue Grup Street or To-pay. 
Bookman ( 23 ¢. ) for May. 

Great Newspapers oF CONTINENTAL Evrope. 
Russian Newspapers. Victor S. Yarros. 
for May. 

Tue Mitton Manuscripts AT TRINITY. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for May. 

AvTosiocrapHy oF W. J. Stititman.—V. William 
James Stillman. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for May. 

Tue Rear Stevenson. Atlantic (38c.) for May. 

Tue Fatuer oF Encuisu Prose Styzie ( William Tyn- 
pate). J.H. Gardiner. Atlantic (38 c.) for May. 

Bauzac. George McLean Harper. Scridner’s (28 c.) for 
May. 


Illustrated. Wil- 


Illustrated 
St. Nicho- 


By One Who Knows It. 


v.— 
Bookman (23 c. ) 


Edmund Gosse. 


Novets — Herbert 
Contributors’ Club, Atlantic 


THe OPppRESSIVENESS OF MODERN 
Spencer as A NOvBLIST. 
(38 c. ) for April. 

Tue GRAMMAR OF THE GREAT—THE AFFBCTATION OF 
Stmpuicity. Scribmer’s (28 c.) for May. 

Joun Ruskin. William P. P. Longfellow. Forum (38 c.) 
for May. 

JouRNALISM IN JAPAN. T. J. Nakagawa. 
for May. 

Some Recent PLays AND PLAyERs. 
Forum (38 c. ) for May. 

Tue Rear Turums oF BarrRIE. 
Home Journal (13 c.) for May. 

Tue Future or THE SuHort Story. E. Chariton Black. 
International Monthly (28 c.)for February. 

REcENT WRITING ON ENGLISH HisTorY. 
International Monthly (28 cc.) for April. 

LITERATURE AS A Proression. Professor Brander Mat- 
thews. Forum (38 c.) for April. 


Forum (38 c.) 
Gustav Kobbé. 


Mary B. Mullet. Ladies’ 


E. P. Cheyney. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Stephen Crane has been dangerously ill in 
London. 

John K. Mitchell, M. D., who has a poem in 
Lippincott’s for May, is a son of Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell. 


“ Caroline Brown” is Miss Caroline Krout, 
of Crawfordsville, Ind. 

“Henry Scott Clark,” author of the “Le- 
gionaries,” is Millard F. Cox, a judge of the 
criminal court at Indianapolis. The pseudo- 
nym was composed of the names of three In- 
diana counties. 


Two years ago Charles Major was a strug- 
gling young attorney at the Shelby county, 
Indiana, bar, but the writing of “‘ When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower” and another work made 
him wealthy. He has just paid $17,000 fora 
farm near Shelbyville, Ind., taking the money 
from a bank account of $80,000. Mr. Major 
has sailed for London, on business in connec- 
tion with the sale of his book in the old world. 


Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, who has 
edited the Woman’s Page of the Mew York 
Tribune for a number of years, has resigned 
her position and will devote herself to purely 
literary work. 

William Tinsley, who was for many years a 
prominent London publisher, is about to pro- 
duce a volume of his “ Random Recollections.” 
He published the first books of Miss Braddon, 
“ Ouida,” William Black, Justin McCarthy, and 
other well-known writers. 
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Doubleday, Page, & Co., New York, will 
soon bring out “ The Seafarers,” a New Eng- 
land seashore romance, by Mary Gray Mor- 
rison. It is an odd coincidence that when the 
manuscript of this tale was received by this 
firm two members of the firm recognized it as 
having come to each of them when they were 
acting, respectively, as junior readers for two 
old publishing houses. They reported favor- 
ably, but their seniors overruled them, and now 
they are seniors for the same story. 


The honor of being the oldest living poet is 
claimed for Aubrey Thomas de Vere, who has 
reached his eighty-sixth birthday. 


Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, president of the 
International Woman’s Press Union, has sent 
out a call for the third annual convention, to be 
held in Detroit, May 30 and 31 and June 1. 


R. D. Blackmore requested in his will that 
no memoir or biography of him should be 
published. 


The first pension from the fund organized by 
the English Society of Authors will be granted 
this year. It is to be one of $250. 


South Carolina has two colored poets, both 
of whom live in Charleston and each of whom 
has published a volume of poems. They are 
Rev. George C. Rowe, editor of the Charleston 
Enquirer, and a native of Connecticut, and 
Mrs. Mary Weston Fordham, a native South 
Carolinian. 


Tolstoi’s life is drawing near its close, and 
he himself is well aware of the gradual decline 
of his strength. ‘ Although I am much bet- 
ter,” he recently said to an interviewer, “my 
health is far from good. The end draws near. 
But I am quite untroubled thereat, and I go 
gladly forth to meet the inevitable.” 

The late George Augustus Sala cared noth- 
ing for what might be done with his manu- 
script after he had delivered it to the publisher. 
He wrote to an editor: “I have fulfilled my 
contract in delivering to you the required 
weight of raw meat. How you cook it— 
whether you roast it, boil it, hash it, or mince 
it — I neither care nor want to know.” 

A new Chicago magazine called the Pyramid 
will make its appearance in May. 





The death of H. D. Traill having left the 
editorship of Zzterature (London) vacant, his 
assistant, Mr. Dalton, has been appointed to 
that office. 


A new magazine called Go/fis published by 
Harper & Brothers. Van Tassell Sutphen is 
the editor. 


The Library is anew weekly magazine pub- 
lished in Pittsburg. 
Otis Fenner Wood and Benjamin Wood are 


the editors of Zyfes, the new humorous weekly 
published in New York. 


The Office Girlis a new magazine for women, 
published in St. Louis. 

The Book-Lover, a magazine of book lore, 
published quarterly in San Francisco, has 
reached its third number. It is a broad, tall, 
two-column magazine of 130 pages, with arti- 
cles appealing to all the tastes and side hob- 
bies of the genuine book-lover as no other 
magazine does. W. E. Price is the editor and 
publisher. 


Literary Life is anew monthly published at 
Dallas, Tex., and * devoted exclusively to liter- 
ary topics.” The,books noticed in it are se- 
lected by the editors to be reviewed on account 
of their merit, and are paid for. 


A new monthly magazine known as the 
Twentieth Century Educator is published in 
Rochester, N. Y. George S. Crittenden and 
W. D. McGuire, Jr., are the editors. 

The Alaskan Magazine has been started 
at Tacoma, Wash., by Percival de Wolf 
Whitehead. It contains profuse illustrations 


of the striking scenery of the Territory and of 
the Klondike. 


Womanhood is the name of a new monthly 
magazine published in New York as the offi- 
cial organ of the Society for the Study of Life, 
with Mrs. Almon Hensley as the editor. 


The Preacher is a new monthly which made 
its first appearance April 15 in Detroit. It is 
dedicated to the exposure of shams and the 
exploitation of truth, irrespective of political 
creeds or social disparities. H. H. Pallister 
is the editor. 


The Raven is a literary magazine published 
in St. Louis by Dr. Ralcy H. Bell. 
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The Bohemian, published at Fort Worth, 
Tex., is a handsome magazine which appears 
quarterly under the auspices of the Bohemian 
Club. It is edited by Mrs. Hennie Clay Ligon 
Gorman. 


Francis B. Atkinson, Elinor Atkinson, and 
Richard Linthicum, all well known in Chicago 
as newspaper workers, have begun the issue 
of a weekly newspaper for boys and girls, the 
only one in the world of its kind. They call 
it the Little Chronicle, and in it they aim to 
tell boys and girls how the world is moving 
about them from week to week, and how to 
apply to life what they learn in schools. The 
paper is about the size of Harper's Weekly, and 
is well illustrated, though pictures are not the 
chief feature. 

A small monthly magazine, the Schoolmas- 
ter, edited by Cresswell Maclaughlin, is pub- 
lished at Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y._ It 
is made up chiefly of comments on various 
educational and literary topics. 


Dr. Charles W. Close, of Bangor, Me., is 
publishing a little magazine called the New 
Man. 


The Omahan, “ For Omaha and the West, 
First, Last, and Allthe Time,” is a new monthly 
magazine edited and published at Omaha by 
C. C. Tennant Clary. 

The Pebdle is a new magazine edited and 
published at Omaha by Mary D. Learned and 
Louise McPherson, with Delia Z. Sears as art 
Elbert Hubbard, of East Aurora, was 
in Omaha only a short time ago, and the pub- 
lishers of the Pebd/e appear to have been in- 
spired by his lecture, as they confess: “ The 
worst thing Mr. Hubbard did while in Omaha 
was to fire with literary enthusiasm two Young 
Things, who now put before their long-suffer- 
ing friends this little magazine.” 


editor. 


The Honey Far isa booklet magazine pub- 
lished at Columbus, Ohio, by D. C. Sapp. 


The Vandal, “a monthly journal of criticism 
inflicted once a month in the interests of the 
publishers,” is a new periodical ‘printed and 
published by the Vandals at their camp on 
Butler street, near McCandless avenue, Pitts- 
burg, Penn., U. S. A.” 


The Erudite is a new publication of the Phil- 
istine sort, published by Albert F. Lane at 
Worcester, Mass. 


Erasmus Wilson, who used to write the 
“Quiet Observer” column on the Pittsburg 
Commercial Gazette, is soon to edit a news- 
paper called the Quiet Odserver, to the first 
number of which James Whitcomb Riley, El- 
bert Hubbard, and other distinguished writers 
will contribute. 


Benjamin Alexander M. Schapiro, formerly 
superintendent of the Brooklyn Christian Mis- 
sion to the Jews, has undertaken the manage- 
ment ofa new quarterly magazine, entitled 
The People, the Land, and the Book. \t willbe 
published quarterly, the first number having 
appeared April 15s. 


Zeal, anew monthly magazine, published at 
Chicago as the official organ of the Young 
People’s Federation of America, deals in an 
original and up-to date manner with the social 
evils of the day. 


Beginning with the issue for May 5, Har- 
per’s Bazar willbe published in a new form 
as a weekly 80 page magazine, the size of THE 
Writer. It will be under new editorial man- 
agement, with a new policy, retaining all the 
features which have made it popular. 


Hereafter the Literary World, Boston, 
long a standard review, will appear monthly, 
instead of fortnightly. 


The shape of Book News ( Philadelphia ) has 
been altered, making it handier to read and 
better to bind. 


The monthly magazine, Our Boys, which 
was started in Rochester, N. Y., last summer, 
will be published hereafter in Utica. Mrs. 
Clara U. Frazier is the editor. 


The publishing firm of M. F. Mansfield & A. 
Wessels has changed its name to the A. Wessels 
Company, and the business will now be con- 
ducted by Mr. Wessels under the new name, 
Mr. Mansfield having left the firm. 


“The International Book and Publishing 
Company” is the publishing imprint of the 
great wholesale house of the H. B. Claflin 
Company, New York. 
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The Mew York Home Fournal is now pub- 
lished by a corporation, of which Morris 
Phillips is the head. The form of the paper 
has been changed, and the editorial rooms have 
been removed from 231 Broadway to 289 
Fourth avenue. 

Miss Jewett, the publisher of Georgia Edu- 
cation, has reduced the price of the magazine 
from $1.00 to 50 cents a year. 

The name of the Mew Cycle (New York) 
has been changed to the /deal Review. It 
was formerly the Metaphysical Magazine. 

The examination of the business of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. which has been in progress since 
the failure shows a gratifying condition of 
affairs. April 21, after an interruption of four 
weeks, the house resumed the publication of 
new books. 

The Justin Winsor prize of $100, offered by 
the American Historical Association for the 
encouragement of less well-known writers, will 
be awarded for 1900 to the best unpublished 
monographic work based upon original investi- 
gation in American history that shall be sub- 
mitted to the committee of award on or before 
October 1. In making the award the com- 
mittee will take into consideration, not only 
research and originality, but also clearness of 
expression, logical arrangement, and literary 
form. The prize will not be awarded unless 
the work submitted shall be of a high degree 
of excellence. The successful essay will be 
published by the American Historical Associa- 
tion. Correspondence should be addressed to 
the chairman of the committee, Professor 
Charles M. Andrews, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 


For the best original observations from 
nature received before October1, Sz. Nicholas 
will give five dollars’ worth of books, to be 
selected from any published by the Century 
Company; for the next best observation, a sub- 
scription to St. Nicholas for one year; for the 
third best, any book published by the Century 
Company costing $1.50 or less. Competitors 
are asked to tell about the most interesting 
new thing they have seen. St. Nicho/as also 
offers another set of three similar prizes, first, 
second, and third, for the best pen-and-ink 
drawings from nature. 





The National Educational Association, 
through the National Council of Education, 
has offered $1,200 in prizes for the best essays. 
on seating, lighting, heating, and ventilating 
public school buildings — $200 as a first prize 
and $300 as a second prize for essays on each 
of the four subjects named. Competition is 
open to the world. Irwin Shepard, secretary 
of the National Educational Association, and 
W. T. Harris, United States commissioner of 
education, have the matter in charge. 

Life has extended the date of closing the 
“* Meanest City ” competition to June 1. 

Harper's Magazine for May, which ends the 
hundredth volume of the periodical, contains a 
paper by Mr. Alden, in which he traverses the 
history of the magazine, drawing upon the ex- 
periences and memories of his thirty years in 
the editorial chair. 


An intimate account of the home life of the 
late R. D. Blackmore is given in an article by 
R. W. Sawtell in the Review of Reviews for 
May. 

George McLean Harper, who was recently 
made the successor of Professor Bliss Perry 
at Princeton, contributes to Scridner’s Maga- 
zine for May a thoughtful and discriminating 
essay on “ Balzac.” 

In the May A¢/antic Edmund Gosse gossips 
delightfully about the history of the Milton 
Manuscripts at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
consisting of some thirty folio leaves and con- 
taining nearly all Milton’s earlier poems, in his 
own handwriting and with all his changes and 
corrections. Although this small packet was 
Milton’s literary workshop for seven years, it 
contains fewer than eighteen hundred lines; 
nevertheless, Mr. Gosse regards it as the most 
precious manuscript of English literature in 
the world. 

The “Literary Shrine,” of which Professor 
William Knight, the Wordsworthian, writes in 
the May Century, with illustrations by Harry 
Fenn, is Dove Cottage, the home of Words- 
worth and De Quincey. 

Professor St. George Mivart died in London 
April 1, aged seventy-three. 

Frank H. Cushing died in Washington April 
10, aged forty-three. 








